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ABSTRACT 



There is significant evidence demonstrating the 
inability of the teaching profession to keep pace with other 
occupations in the retention of talent. While minority teachers have 
been found to be especially at risk, many teachers, both minority and 
nonminority, leave the profession within a few years of entering. The 
purpose of this study was to compare a profile of minority teachers 
with nonminority teachers in selected states, and to compare . fact ors 
previously identified as correlated with attrition to the findings of 
this study. The 1993 responses (N=600) were compared with those of 
teachers participating in studies during the 1980s and early 1990s. 
Participants included early childhood/elementary, middle school, and 
secondary school teachers in nine states. Findings indicated: (1) 
single teachers tended to leave the profession entirely whereas 
married teachers usually moved into other roles in education, such as 
administration; (2) persons from white-collar families, whose 
famili<s paid for the majority of college expenses, were more likely 
to leave than persons from blue-collar families where families did 
not pay for the majority of college expenses; (3) teachers from 
blue-collar backgrounds or teachers who had to work their way through 
college tended to be more satisfied with the profession; (4) 
secondary school teachers who did not perceive their principal as 
supportive of creativity, worked in an environment which is 
culturally different from their own, and did not share a pupil 
ideology with their colleagues were candidates for leaving. Data from 
the survey and 15 factors contributing to attrition are presented in 
three tables and the appendix. (Contains 12 references.) (ND) 
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PROFESSIONAL ATTRITION: 
AN EXAMINATION OF MINORITY AND NONMINORITY TEACHERS AT-RISK 

There is significant evidence demonstrating the inability of the teaching 
profession to keep pace with other occupations in the retention of talent. Minority 
teachers have been found to be especially at risk to leave the profession. This group 
reports being less happy with the profession than nonminority teachers (Metropolitan 
Life Survey, 1988). It is a distressing fact that many teachers, both minority and 
nonminority, leave the classroom within a few years of entering (Natale, 1993; Bobbitt, 
1991; Hafner & Owings, 1991; Schlechty & Vance, 1981). 

Since the early 1980's professionals have continued to identify, monitor and 
redefine factors associated with career change among educators. Over the past 
several years, people within the teaching profession have examined the phenomenon of 
teacher attrition and have attempted to address measures which can retard attrition 
(Greabel & Olsen, 1986; Marlow & Hierlmeier, 1991; Hammer & Rohr, 1992; Karge, 
1993). According to Grismer and Kirby (1991 ), accurate measures of teacher attrition 
and the prediction of attrition are most important if educators are to effectively plan for 
the coming years. Research suggests that as teachers leave the profession, those 
who choose to stay become more critical of the teaching environment. Frase & 
Sorenson (1992) have found evidence to suggest that teacher dissatisfaction is still 
increasing. 

Figure 1 presents a research-based profile of the teacher who is most likely to 
leave the profession (Metropolitan Life Survey, 1988). Demographics, environment, 
background, and consideration of leaving have been identified as areas which are 
associated with a proclivity to leave. While gender, years of teaching, age, marital 
status, and socio-ecoromic status may contribute to dissatisfaction and stress, factors 
related to the existing atmosphere of their current school environment receive the most 
recognition when teachers address reasons for leaving the profession. 
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Figure 1 : 
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Based on the profile of the likely leaver, there is evidence that should cause 
concern to persons charged with providing schools with competent professionals. In 
1990, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) and the US Bureau of the 
Census reported that there were approximately 45 million school age children. 
Haselkorn (1994) states that by 1998 this group of children should number 52 million. 
While this growing number of school age children is becoming more diverse in its 
cultural composition, most members of the teaching ranks are similar to those of the 
mid-century, white and female. NCES reported that in 1987, 71% of all teachers were 
female. Eighty-seven percent of female teachers and 90% of male teachers were white, 
non-Hispanic. Thirteen percent of teachers and 29% of students were minorities. 
Haselkorn (1994) reported that minority teachers still comprised 13% of the teaching 
profession while the school age children of African American, Hispanic, Asian, and 
Native American descent had increased to 31 % of the population. Forty-seven percent 
of schools were reported to have no minority teachers. 
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The purpose of this study was: (1 ) to compare a profile of minority teachers with 
nonminority teachers in selected states; and (2) to compare factors previously identified 
as correlated with attrition to the findings of this study. In 1993, schools were randomly, 
selected from Georgia, Colorado, North Carolina, Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. The responses of teachers in those schools were 
compared with those of teachers participating in studies during the 1980's and early 
1990's. 

Sample and Methodology 

The sample consisted of 18.1% early childhood/elementary, 21.2% middle 
school, and 58.8% secondary school teachers. Respondents were 1% Asian, 1% 
Hispanic, 1% Native American, 12% African American, and 85% European American. 
Twenty-eight percent of the sample was male and 72% female. 

Letters of inquiry were sent to the principals of 100 randomly selected schools in 
nine states during the fall of 1993. Principals who agreed to participate were asked to 
designate a contact person who would receive, distribute and collect survey 
instrr-^ents. Thirty-one principals replied affirmatively and their schools were mailed a 
total of 1 ,200 surveys during the spring of 1994. Teachers responded to a 31 question 
survey instrument which focused on demographics, professional environment, teacher 
background and consideration of leaving. Fifty percent usable surveys were returned. 
The appendix presents the profile of all respondents in the study. 
Findings 

A review of the findings of this survey led to the identification of differences in 
responses that could be of significance. A difference of greater than 10% was noted 
between minority and nonminority responses listed in Tables 1-3. Percentages 
presented in the tables are for within-group responses. 

Table 1 provides information on demographics and background of the 
respondents. 
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Table 1: Demographics and Background 



indicator 


Minority 


Nonminority 


Marital Status 






Single 


38.3 


26.0 


Married 


61.7 


74.0 


Financial Support 






Self 


19.8 


25.1 


Parents 


17.3 


46.1 


Scholarships/grants 


43.2 


18.9 


Loans 


18.5 


9.8 


Work Ethic 






White collar 


11.1 


43.7 


Blue collar 


69.4 


44.2 


Combination 


19.4 


12.1 



Studies of teachers who have left the classroom reveal that single teachers tend to 
leave the profession entirely whereas married teachers move into other roles in 
education, such as administration. Research also shows that persons from white-collar 
families, whose family paid for the majority of college expenses, are more likely to leave 
than persons from blue-collar families whose families did not pay for the majority of 
college expenses. National research indicates that teachers who come from blue-collar 
backgrounds or teachers v/ho had to work their way through college tend to be more 
satisfied with the profession. 

Table 2 provides information regarding the professional teaching environment. 
This includes current teaching level and school cultural composition, as well as teacher 
perceptions of: professional prestige, intellectual stimulation, and pupil ideology of 
colleagues. 
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Table 2: Professional Environment 



Indicator 


Minority 


Nonminority 


Teaching Level 






Early Childhood/Elem. 


22.8 


17.7 


Middle School (5-8) 


25.3 


20.9 


Secondarv (9-12) 


51.9 


61.5 


Principal Support 






Creativity 


47.5 


34.6 


Conformity 


11.3 


8.5 


Neutral 


3.8 


9.7 


Combination 


22.5 


41.9 


Don't Know 


15.0 


5.2 


School Ethnicity 






Same 


60.5 


73.5 


Different 


28.4 


7.0 


Mixed 


11.1 


19.5 


Pfofessional Prestige 






Better 


11.1 


4.3 


Worse 


56.8 


fO A 

53.4 


Expected 


32.1 


42.3 


Intellectual Stimulation 






More than Business 


13.9 


4.7 


Equal to Business 


17.7 


8.4 


Less than Business 


11.4 


16.4 


Cannot Compare 


25.3 


48.0 


Don't Know 


31.6 


22.6 


Pupil Ideology 






Similar to Colleagues 


54.3 


71.6 


Different 


24.7 


17.5 


Not Sure 


19.8 


10.9 



Secondary school teachers who do not perceive their principal as supportive of 
creativity, who work in an environment which is culturally different from their own, and 
who do not share a pupil ideology with their colleagues are candidates for leaving. 
These factors, coupled with what research identifies as one of the greatest predictors of 
impending career change, the feeling that the business world offers greater intellectual 
stimulation, are a cause for concern. 



Table 3 reports responses regarding consideration of leaving. 

Table 3: Consideration of Leaving 



Indicator 


Minority 


Nonminority 


Consideration 






Never 


42.0 


19.7 


Occasionally 


28.4 


48.0 


Seriously 


14.8 


17.8 


Left and Returned 


14.8 


14.5 



Teachers who consider leaving, either occasionally or seriously, particularly when they 
are associated with half or more of the identified indicators, are prime candidates for 
leaving the profession. Early indicators of discontent, such as the consideration of 
leaving, must be recognized, analyzed, and addressed openly and with genuine 
concern by administrators so that a quality teaching force that reflects cultural diversity 
may be retained and increased. 
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APPENDIX 



CONTRIBUTING FACTORS by ETHNICITY 

PERCEMT OF RESPONSES 



TOTAL MINORITY NOMMtNORfTY 

GENDER: MALE 28 4 24 

FEMALE 72 9 63 

MARITAL STATUS: MARRED 72 8 64 . 

SINGLE (DWOrced, woowd 28 5 23 

SEPARATED. NEVER MARRIED) 

CURRENT TEACHING EARLY CHLDHOOD (K) 4 1 3 

LEVEL: ELEMENTARY (1-4) 14 2 12 

MKXXE SCHOOL (5*8) 21 3 16 

SECONDARY (9-12) 60 7 53 

YEARS EXPERIENCE: 0-4 17 C 14 

5-10 21 3 15 

11-15 19 3 18 

16-20 17 3 14 

OVER 20 26 3 23 

M00NU6KRNG: YES 28 4 24 

NO 72 9 63 

PROFESSIONAL BETTER 5 1 4 

PRESTIGE: WORSE 54 8 46 

EXPECTED 41 4 37 
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NOT SURE 


12 
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FIRST YEAR 


GOOD 


63 


9 


54 




SURPRtSJNG 


30 


4 


28 




OSAPPOINTWG 


7 


1 
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SUPPORT from FRIENDS: 


YES 


11 


1 


10 


(SHOULD YOU LEAVE) 


NO 


49 


7 


42 




NOOPttON 


27 


3 


24 




WA 


12 


3 
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SUPPORT-PRINCIPAL; 


CREATTVnY/NEW tUEAS 


36 


6 


30 




CONFORMTIY/ESTAB. IDEAS 


9 


2 


7 




NEUTRAL 


9 


1 


t 




COMBINATION 


39 


3 


36 




DON'T KNOW 


7 


2 


5 


STUDENT CULTURAL 


SAME 


72 


t 


64 


COMPOSITION: 


DIFFERENT 


10 


4 


6 




MIXED 


11 


1 


17 


FACULTY ETHNICTTY: 


SAME 


84 


7 


77 




DIFFERENT 
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5 
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MIXED 


t 


2 


6 


INTELLECTUAL 


MORE 


6 


2 


4 


STIMULATION: 


EQUAL 


9 


2 


7 




LESS 


16 


2 


14 




CANNOT COMPARE 


45 


3 


42 




DONT KNOW 


24 


4 


20 


CONSIDERATION 


NEVER 


23 


6 


17 


OF LEAVING: 


OCCASIONALLY 


45 


4 


41 




SERIOUSLY 


It 


2 


16 




LEFT A RETURNED 


14 


2 


12 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT: 


SELF 


25 


3 


22 




PARENTS 


42 


2 


40 




SCB0LARSHIPS/ORANTS 


22 


6 


16 




LOANS 


11 


3 
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WORK ETHIC; 


WHITE COLLAR 


39 


1 


31 




BLUE COLLAR 


47 


9 


31 




COMBINATION 


13 
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11 
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